* The Burning of
he had the law on his side. But the sentence was shock-
ing to an easy-going court. Those who petitioned for
mercy, however, had no success, for Narathihapate's
fright and humiliation combined to give him strength
to resist all appeals. As a last hope they tried to enlist
Queen Saw's help. But unexpectedly she hesitated to
intervene. She was afraid her suit would be in vain. If
she failed her influence in matters of graver import to
the state might be shaken. The individual must give
way. She herself had had to sacrifice her own feelings
for the public service.

The smiths were bribed to induce them to take seven
days over the construction of the cage. When Sawlon
perceived that hope of reprieve was gone, she decided
to devote the time that remained to religion and to
seek in the Buddhist doctrines a solace for her predica-
ment. Accordingly she sent the Royal Chaplain an
urgent message.

That mystic had now reached an advanced age. It
was difficult to know, indeed, what age he was. But
though emaciated and pale, some inner vigour seemed
to animate him. His body, too, appeared to be func-
tioning rhythmically. On receiving the Queen's sum-
mons, he left his monastery on foot and, attended only
by a novice to hold up his parasol, walked the distance
into the royal city. Lightly entering the chamber where
Sawlon was confined, he took his seat on a mat. The
Queen threw herself before him and, touching the bare
floor with her forehead, said: 'Master, misfortune has
overtaken me/

"Relate to me the nature of your misfortune/ He
understood the healing value of confession.
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